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NICOLAI PETROVICH REZANOV. 

BY GEBTEUDE ATHEBTON. 



The 27th of September, 1804, was a memorable day for Eussia. 
Her first embassy to Japan entered the waters of that most mys- 
terious, inhospitable, desirable Empire. Baron Eezanov, Chamber- 
lain and Privy Councillor, favorite of fortune and subtle pilot 
of three Imperial brains, longing for new fields to conquer, had 
come at his own suggestion to establish commercial relations be- 
tween Eussia and Japan. Failure was a word as incomprehensible 
to Eezanov as to the rising Bonaparte ; and on this radiant morn- 
ing, when the "Nadeshda" (Hope) bearing himself and suite 
sailed into Japanese waters not far from Nagasaki, it being the 
anniversary of the coronation of Alexander I, he summoned all on 
board to the deck and made them a speech. Eezanov was admitted 
by even his enemies to have "the greatest possible command of 
the Russian language"; but, as this speech (vide LangsdorfE's 
" Voyages and Travels ") was translated from Russian into Ger- 
man and thence into English, little but its essence remains. 
Nevertheless, the words echo down the century with the ghosts of 
many another ambition long since dead and dust. 

" Russians : In our voyage round the world we are at length arrived 
in the waters of Japan. Love of country, dignity of soul, defiance ot 
danger, perseverance, subordination, mutual esteem, gentleness and for- 
bearance one toward another — these are the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the Russian seamen, these are the virtues by which the Russians 
in general are distinguished. 

" You, officers of the Navy, well have you deserved the gratitude of 
your fellow citizens! You have already acquired a degree of renown of 
which even jealousy can never deprive you. 

" You, cavaliers and associates of the Embassy, my worthy companions 
and assistants, there still remains to us the accomplishment of the 
brilliant object of our long and hazardous voyage — the opening to our 
country of new sources of wealth and knowledge. And you, sailors, 
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cherished children of the sea service, rejoice! The happy end of your 
diligent labors is almost attained. 

"Long have our hearts and minds been united in serving with zeal 
the excellent Monarch by whom we are deputed to this part of the 
world; and may gratitude toward this beloved ruler still strengthen and 
animate us in the performance of our arduous task! The present is 
a solemn day to all the sons of Russia, but to none so solemn as to us, 
who are entering the Japanese dominions, who are the first to see the 
glorious Russian flag wave in the harbor of Nagasaki. 

" As representative of our great Emperor, and as the witness of 
your admirable performance of duty, it was no less flattering to me to 
share your toils and dangers than it is gratifying solemnly to assure 
you of the gratitude which awaits all of you in our dear native country. 

" I solemnize this festival of Alexander the First's coronation in 
the waters of Japan, and I make it forever memorable to you in this 
first reward of your services. You have here the likeness of our beloved 
Emperor. Wear it as your chief ornament. Wear it as a testimony 
of zeal and diligence in his service. Recollect always in beholding it 
that this imposes upon you still more deeply the obligation of con- 
tinuing true to those duties of which your forefathers were so proud, 
and by which they reached the high pinnacle of fame. You will learn 
to bless the times in which the merits of the least of Alexander's sub- 
jects, even in the remotest parts of the world, do not pass unrewarded, 
and from the Throne itself." 

The Ambassador then decorated each member of the enthu- 
siastic crew with a medal which had been struck for the Tsar's 
coronation and which framed a portrait of Alexander's hand- 
some manly young face. " The ceremony seemed approved by 
heaven," writes Dr. Langsdorff, the surgeon and naturalist at- 
tached to the expedition, " for the day was more than usually beau- 
tiful and serene. At a jovial dinner the health of our august 
Emperor was drunk, when the Sea of Japan resounded, for the 
first time, to the thunder of Eussian cannon !" 

Bezanov, one of the ten barons of Kussia, had won his court 
title of Chamberlain (by which be was commonly known) in ac- 
cordance with a law of Peter the Great, who justly despised the 
" princes " with whom his vast and savage Empire swarmed. 
Some were great chieftains, with thousands of serfs and retainers, 
others but the despots or rich men of small communities. Peter, 
though he transformed a favored few into Counts and Barons — 
titles borrowed from Germany and highly prized — decreed that his 
nobles without exception should hold rank at court by virtue of 
certain court titles, to be acquired by hard work and distinguished 
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services. This law continuing in force during the reigns of Cath- 
erine the Great and Paul VIII, Rezanov, born in 1764, won his 
court title of Chamberlain by his exertions in the Senate, his 
services to the Admiralty and to the shipbuilding industry in 
Eastern Siberia, his patronage of art, literature and science; 
above all, by his incomparable management of the great Russian- 
American Company. Upon the accession of Alexander he became 
a member of the Privy Council. 

When Shelikov, the Siberian fur-trader and merchant, visited 
St. Petersburg in 1788 Rezanov, then a young man of twenty-four, 
contemptuous of life at the most dissolute court in Europe, al- 
ready sensible of his uncommon talents and energies, met the 
great colonizer by chance and immediately became interested in 
his plan to obtain a monopoly of the fur trade in the islands and 
territories added by the Golikov-Shelikov Company to Russia, a 
monopoly which would not only increase vastly the wealth of the 
stockholders, but prevent the wholesale slaughter of sables, seals, 
otters and foxes by small traders and foreigners. Rezanov be- 
came a partner in the Company and developed an astonishing 
capacity for business and hard work. When Shelikov died in 
1795, having obtained from Catherine but a half of the power and 
privileges he had solicited, his new partner's ambitions had far 
outrun his own. The two leading companies had been amalga- 
mated, several others had been drawn in, ships and factories had 
been built and protected by forts; but it remained for Rezanov 
to father the first great Trust put into operation upon Amer- 
ican soil. For this a charter was necessary. Opposed by the 
enemies of the Company and by the Admiralty — always jealous 
of the Civil Service — it was no easy matter to win Catherine; 
peculiarly difficult for Rezanov, one of the handsomest men in 
Europe, who had developed his talent for finesse in dodging the 
honor of being added to the list of the Imperial courtesan's lovers. 
But although too fiery and impatient, as events proved, ever to 
be a successful diplomatist, Rezanov, with great ends to gain and 
up to a certain point, could play successfully every card of the 
subtle, supple, accomplished courtier. He managed Catherine 
with such consummate skill that she finally gave him her prom- 
ise to sign the charter. Before the document was prepared she 
died. Paul was even more intractable. He was already imbued 
with a prejudice against the Company. The enemy had his ear. 
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Harrowing tales were told him of injustice and atrocities. He 
vowed he would put an end to the fur business altogether. Never- 
theless, at the end of three years, he signed the charter. Rezanov 
was now the guardian of a Company granted, for a period of 
twenty years, full and exclusive privileges in hunting, trading, 
building and in all new discoveries over the vast region beginning 
from latitude 55 degrees north, and including the long chain of 
islands between Kamchatka and Alaska, and the archipelago be- 
tween Kamchatka and Japan. Alaska contained over 500,000 
square miles, and there were numberless other islands besides 
those included in the archipelagoes; all of them the haunt of the 
richest fur-bearing animals in the world. 

That was in 1799: Paul was murdered in 1801. Alexander, 
young, ardent, ambitious, ascended the throne, and the most 
brilliant and energetic member of his court had no difficulty in 
persuading him to .fit out an expedition to circumnavigate the 
globe and include a diplomatic visit to Japan. In 1803 the 
" Nadeshda " and the " Neva " put out of the harbor of Kron- 
stadt; and, after a voyage of fourteen months, hazardous, uncom- 
fortable, but scientifically valuable (during which Rezanov kept 
a diary that is preserved in the St. Petersburg Academy of Sci- 
ence), the ships separated, and the one bearing the Ambassador 
entered with pomp and pride the waters of Japan. 

When it sailed into the harbor of Nagasaki the bay was covered 
with boats, the hills and wharves and fields and terraces swarming 
with an excited people. The scene looked like a flaming picture- 
book and had all the effect of a brilliant and enthusiastic re- 
ception; but it was to be from these chattering little creatures, 
whom no doubt Rezanov despised to the depths of his haughty 
■Russian soul, that he was to receive the first humiliation that 
had checked his career. The Japanese cared not at all for amiable 
relations and commercial treaties with Russia; and, although too 
Oriental to say so plainly and at once, it was not long before 
Rezanov understood them and chafed angrily at the useless in- 
terviews and delays. It was only after much parley that the ship 
was permitted to remain in Japanese waters at all. Finally, how- 
ever, it was towed to a sheltered position ; and, after more parley, 
messengers left Nagasaki to carry to Kioto the news of the ar- 
rival of the Russian Embassy to the court of the Mikado. 

Then began a series of polite but exasperating subterfuges, by 
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which the Japanese, no doubt, hoped to madden, the haughty and 
impatient Russian into flinging duty to the winds and taking 
himself off in disgust. That Eezanov gave way to more than 
one burst of temper is certain; and the Japanese local officials, 
although they grinned and ducked and applied to Eussia all the 
complimentary epithets in their mendacious vocabulary, had no 
illusions as to the Ambassador's opinion of themselves. 

Eezanov, when he entered the harbor of Nagasaki, had been 
fourteen months at sea on a small vessel, with brief intervals to 
stretch his legs on land. He was constitutionally an active man, 
and his health had suffered. To his reiterated demands for the 
privilege of exercising on shore the Japanese, for a long time, 
turned a politely deaf ear. At last, however, they were made to 
believe that the Ambassador from Eussia would die in their waters 
and that they would be held responsible. They had no more desire 
for war than for amity with the barbarians of the north and, after 
more parley, quarters were prepared for him at MegasaM, a nar- 
row neck of land across the bay. The pleasure-barge of the Prince 
of Fisi was placed at his disposal ; and, amidst another gala scene, 
the bay and hills covered with the populace in their finest attire, 
flags waving, kettle-drums beating, the barge containing Eezanov 
and his suite was towed to shore by a long line of boats decorated 
with flags. The sixty rowers of the boat sat with their arms 
folded, chanting the honor about to be conferred upon Japanese 
soil. Eezanov sat in the central compartment alone, surrounded 
by gorgeous lacquer-work, silken hangings, tapestries. But all 
this pomp was no consolation for the imprisonment that awaited 
him in the little fort and its meagre strip of land. Between 
chagrin and inertia he fell ill in earnest, the attack sharper and 
more lingering from the steady undermining of his constitution 
since his departure from Russia. 

Nevertheless, he had no intention of leaving Japan without an 
interview with a " Great Man " from Kioto, were he denied the 
right of visiting the capital and presenting his credentials to the 
Emperor himself. At last the Japanese understood that, what- 
ever his personal resentment, he would not forget the honor due 
to the Sovereign he represented ; they were afraid to exasperate him 
too long, and one day the welcome news was brought him that a 
" Great Man " had arrived in Nagasaki and, representing the 
Mikado, would give him an audience on the following day. 
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Again, there were endless pow-wows over the details of the inter- 
view. At that time Japan's only intercourse with the outside 
world was through a few Dutch traders, who submitted to all their 
humiliating conditions. The emissaries gave Eezanov to under- 
stand that he must prostrate himself before the " Great Man " 
from Kioto. The haughtiness of BezanoVs refusal may be im- 
agined, although we have record only of the fact. He declined 
in the name of the Emperor of all the Eussias, but, after more 
parleys, he consented, there being no chairs in the hall of audience, 
to sit on his heels for a few minutes. 

Again he entered the Prince of Fisi's barge, and, if he looked 
anything like the full-length painting of him lost in the fire of 
San Francisco, which had been brought down from Sitka after 
the purchase of Alaska by the United States, he must have been 
a superb figure in his full Ambassador's costume — red sash, cocked 
hat and orders blazing on his breast. He had a tall, straight, com- 
manding figure, a long pale face smoothly shaven, a long finely cut 
nose, a firm, rather large, mouth, eyes humorous and brilliant 
under heavy lids, and light hair which he wore short and un- 
powdered. At any court but that of Japan he would have been 
the most imposing figure in the diplomatic corps; but what im- 
pression can a man make while sitting on his heels ? 

And the interview amounted to nothing. If Japan had not 
dared to refuse an interview to the Tsar's Ambassador, it was 
within her right to decline the honor of a treaty with Eussia, and 
this she did with many suave phrases and plausible reasons. Dip- 
lomatically, it was impossible to take offence. The magnificent 
presents of the Tsar, which had been tentatively accepted and 
gloated over long since, were returned, and a few days later 
Eezanov sailed out of the harbor, glad to turn his back on Japan, 
although wounded in pride and health. 

When he arrived at Okhotsk he had been nearly two years ab- 
sent from Eussia and had received no letters. Two communica- 
tions awaited him. Bonaparte had been crowned Emperor of the 
French, and the affairs of the Company were in a bad way. There 
had been reckless slaughter, famine, disobedience of laws, much 
dishonesty. Both the Tsar and the Company commissioned him 
to remain in the new dominion and reform all abuses. 

Whether Eezanov remained willingly or not in this savage coun- 
try after his long exile we do not know. Certainly, it offered him 
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a fresh range for his ambition and energy, and he accomplished 
his task as thoroughly as he did all things. Travelling slowly 
among the islands, he established measures to protect the fur- 
bearing animals from marauding foreigners and dishonest em- 
ployees, punishing, banishing, rewarding. He also established li- 
braries and schools — even cooking-schools. But the farther he 
travelled the more he appreciated the fact that, without a constant 
supply of the foodstuffs which the treaty with Japan would have 
insured, the Company would perish. 

But Japan was not the only fertile country on the shores of 
the Pacific. Bezanov spent that winter — 1805-6 — in New Arch- 
angel (Sitka), the headquarters of the ablest of his managers, 
Baranhov. During months of incessant rain Bezanov heard often 
the tale of a wonderful strip of land between 40 degrees and 30 
degrees, owned by Spain, sparsely settled, but rich in soil and 
climate; and, in the damp discomforts of that wretched winter, 
when, like his employees, he often had not enough to eat and was 
again ill, Bezanov, although he amused himself writing a lexicon 
of the Japanese language, matured his plans for the absorption of 
not only California, but what is now known as British Columbia 
and Oregon. On February 15th he wrote to Zapinsky, his corre- 
spondent in the Company: 

" I think I may say that at the Columbia we could attract a popu- 
lation from various parts, and in the course of ten years we should be 
strong enough to make use of any favorable turn in European politics 
to include the coast of California in Russian possessions. The Spaniards 
are very weak in these countries, and if, in 1798, when war was declared 
by Spain, our Company had had a force corresponding to its propor- 
tions, it would have been very easy to seize California from 34 
degrees to Santa Barbara; — and to appropriate this territory forever, 
since the geographical position of Mexico would have prevented her 
from sending any assistance overland." 

From a Yankee skipper named D'Wolf, who put into Sitka 
during the winter, Bezanov bought the little sloop "Juno" and 
the cargo of cloth, cooking and farming utensils, etc., common to 
small traders. With two young naval officers, Lieutenants Davidov 
and Khovstov, and the investigating Langsdorff, he set sail in 
March for California with the immediate double purpose of tra- 
ding his cargo for breadstuffs and establishing a treaty by which 
the starving employees of his Company should receive constant 
cheer. His greater purpose would take time, and he must be 
vol. olxxxix. — no. 642. 42 
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governed by circumstances. Rezanov, like Cecil Khodes, was a 
dreamer; but, although he could foresee a great colonial future 
for his country under his own management, he had no glimmer of 
the romantic fate which alone was to keep his name alive. 

When he reached the mouth of the Columbia Eiver, although 
the seas were raging and the wind blew a hurricane, he made 
three attempts to enter the mouth of the river and plant the neces- 
sary plate inscribed with the claim of Russia to the surrounding 
country; but, as the little sloop nearly foundered each time and 
his sailors were ill with scurvy, he was forced to abandon the 
attempt. When he sailed into the Bay of San Francisco, on the 
12th of April, the weather was magnificent. 

The sight of the "Juno" flying the Russian flag created a 
mighty commotion in the little settlement, for there was a rumor 
abroad that Russia was at war with Spain. Apprehensions, how- 
ever, were soon calmed, and Rezanov's credentials procured him 
the immediate hospitality of the Califomians. The Presidio was 
surrounded by mud walls, and the low houses were made of the 
same material whitewashed and tiled; but the Califomians were 
good cooks, and their hospitality was unbounded. The command- 
ing officer was Jose Argiiello, and he had a beautifol daughter. 

All travellers of that time, even the dry and crusty Langsdorff, 
testify to the beauty, animation and charming character of Con- 
ception — " Concha " — Argiiello. Although only sixteen, she had 
all the precocity of her race and sex, was better educated than 
most women of New Spain, and had half the caballeros of Cali- 
fornia sighing at her feet. Langsdorff, who hated his autocratic 
chief, grudgingly admits that Eezanov fell in love with the mag- 
nificent daughter of the Comandante, but hastens to insist that 
his first object in addressing her was the interest of the Company. 
It is possible that this was the case, for Rezanov was not the man 
to succumb lightly to a pair of fine black eyes ; his ambitions were 
colossal, and, if they had not chimed with his passion, it is quite 
likely that he would have steeled himself. But never had passion 
and interest been more in unison. He could not overcome the 
scruples of the Governor and effect a trade which would violate 
the laws of the country; and, although Arillaga admitted that 
the treaty would be as advantageous for Spain as for Russia, he 
would not come to the point. Rezanov wrote to Zapinsky : 

" Seeing that my position was not improving, expecting every day 
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that some misunderstanding would arise, and having but little con- 
fidence in my own people [the sailors], I resolved to change my polite- 
ness to a serious tone. I asked her for her hand and she consented. My 
proposal created consternation in her parents, who had been reared in 
fanaticism; the difference in religion and the prospective separation 
from their daughter made it a terrible blow to them. They ran to the 
missionaries, who did not know what to do. They rushed poor Con- 
cepcion to church, confessed her and urged her to refuse me; but her 
resolution finally overcame them all. The holy fathers appealed to the 
decision of the Throne and of Rome; and, if I could not accomplish my 
nuptials, I had at least the preliminary act performed, the marriage 
contract drawn up and forced them to betroth us." 

-He wrote later : " From this time on I managed this port of 
His Catholic Majesty as my interest required. The Governor was 
very much astonished to see Don Jose entrust me with the most 
private affairs of his household, and to find himself all at once, 
so to speak, my guest." 

The Governor gave Eezanov the holdful of breadstuff's he 
wanted, but would not permit the cargo taken in exchange to 
be used until permission had arrived from the King of Spain. 
The preliminaries of the treaty were drawn up and despatched to 
Madrid by way of Mexico. Eezanov, after six weeks' dalliance 
in California waters, during which his enthusiasm for the coun- 
try waxed, set sail for Sitka late in May. He was a month 
reaching his destination, and it was his intention to sail at once 
for Okhotsk and proceed overland to St. Petersburg that he might 
obtain letters from Alexander to the Pope and King of Spain; 
and, with the necessary consent to his marriage and the royal 
signatures to the treaty, return to California within two years. 
But at Sitka he met with an unforeseen delay. 

Before leaving he had ordered a small ship to be built, and it 
was his intention to send Davidov and Khovstov from Okhotsk, 
the one in command of the "Juno," the other of the new ship 
" Avos," to wrest the island of Sakalin from Japan, carrying its 
inhabitants to Sitka, Eezanov having no intention that Japan 
should pay nothing for the pleasure of insulting the Tsar of all 
the Eussias in the person of his Ambassador. But no work had 
been done on the " Avos." Eezanov knew that, did he carry out 
his purpose of leaving Sitka at once, the ship never would be 
built. Baranhov grudged the workmen, who might be better oc- 
cupied catching seals; nor did he relish the prospect of trouble 
with Japan. Eezanov remained, and it was October before he 
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reached Okhotsk. He was in the best of spirits, however, for he 
saw his lieutenants depart on their hazardous mission, and at 
all the settlements he had touched during his long journey from 
Sitka he had found his enterprises in a prosperous condition. 

But the delay had been fatal. Where does the fault lie that 
Western America is not Kussian to-day, and Eezanov one of the 
great names of history? With Baranhov for not finishing the 
" Avos " in time and permitting Eezanov to make the long journey 
across Siberia before the rains began? Or with Eezanov himself 
for not deferring Japan's punishment to a more convenient sea- 
son? When Eezanov arrived in Sitka from California it was 
with his damaged constitution repaired by the six weeks' sojourn 
in the Bay of San Francisco, and could he have departed at once 
and reached St. Petersburg without hindrance there is little doubt 
that he would have returned to California within two years, 
married Concha Argiiello, gradually drawn the reins of govern- 
ment into his strong adroit hands, and while Spain, with all 
Europe, was trembling before Napoleon, insinuated a large body 
of immigrants into the country and finally made himself dictator 
of a vast Western civilization. It was forty years before the 
United States was strong enough to take possession of California, 
and it is possible that the towering ambition of Eezanov would 
have acknowledged no bounds short of the Eocky Mountains. But 
it was not to be, whether the fault of Baranhov or merely of 
destiny. Eezanov was ill again in the dampness and confinement 
of Sitka, in indifferent health when he left Okhotsk to begin the 
journey to St. Petersburg — four months in the best of seasons — 
which must be made almost entirely on horseback. It is too 
painful a story to dwell upon that long journey, which, after all, 
ended at Krasnoiarsk: rain and flood, hardships of every sort, 
illness in miserable towns. But he rose from sick-bed after sick- 
bed and pushed on until, with but half his journey accomplished, 
he succumbed at Krasnoiarsk in March. Langsdorff in the fol- 
lowing year went out of his way to visit the grave of the autocrat 
who yet had shown him much kindness; and relates in his book 
that it was covered with a stone in the shape of an altar as yet 
uninscribed. Whether he still lies there I have been unable to 
discover. It is probable, for he died when all Europe was at war 
with Napoleon, and Krasnoiarsk is a long way from St. Peters- 
burg. For years so little was known of the death of a man who 
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died just too soon to command the attention of the world that the 
report that he had been killed by a fall from his horse passed 
uncontradicted. Bret Harte, in his charming poem, " Concepcion 
Argiiello," uses this legend, for the sake of picturesqueness, no 
doubt; for the truth must have been known in California within 
fire years at least of Rezanov's death; certainly after the Russians 
established themselves at Fort Ross on the northern coast. Concha 
Argiiello waited for him until convinced of his death and then took 
holy orders ; becoming the first nun in California, Mother Superior 
of the Dominican convent, St. Catherine of Sienna. 

Tikmenev, in his " Historical Review of the Origin of the Rus- 
sian-American Company," says of Rezanov : 

" The Company lost in him the spirit most active in its organization, 
and in the development of the colonies under its control. Having ac- 
quainted himself on the spot with the requirements of the country, and 
having made the most earnest efforts to establish relations with ad- 
joining countries, Rezanov could not brook delay on his journey home, 
where he expected to plead personally the Company's cause before the 
Imperial Throne. There can be no doubt that his influence, so far as 
it reached, has been wholly beneficial. We do not know what plans 
were seething in that active brain, ready to be laid before the Com- 
pany's directors and the Government on his return to the capital. If 
Rezanov's life had not ended so prematurely, some of his plans would 
certainly have been brought to a successful issue at a much earlier 
period than we can now hope for, while others would not have suffered 
total neglect at the hands of the authorities. We cannot fail to see 
that he was no idle dreamer, though his efforts for the public welfare 
were not much appreciated during his lifetime, being frequently spoken 
of in a deprecating manner. A few looked upon him as a visionary, 
capable only of concocting schemes on paper, but, at the same time, 
hardships, disasters and opposition could not prevent him from fol- 
lowing his course and pursuing the object of his life. The honesty and 
amiability of his character were universally acknowledged, and, though 
he failed to accomplish much that he proposed, he did more than any of 
his assailants." 

Rezanov's greater schemes have since become more definitely 
known, and no one that has studied his life and character can 
doubt that, had he lived ten years longer, what is now the Western 
section of the United States, as well as British Columbia, would 
be Russian territory. Perhaps a war would have been the result, 
perhaps not. The Russians had forty years in which to plant 
themselves as firmly as the Mexicans, and the British in Canada. 

Gebtbude Atherton. 



